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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the namzs or initials of contributors. 


Progress 
J. FRY 


N the midst of the widespread and urgent demand for reforms in 

education, there must be, lurking in the minds of a good many of 
us, a doubt as to the improvability of man. We seem to be caught by 
our inability to raise ourselves by our own leverage. We realize that 
man must be better educated if he is to improve; we increase the 
quantity of education, the efficiency of its application, but who is to 
ensure that its quality is of a kind to develop the potentialities of 
an individual, and at the same time provide him with enough vision 
to turn them to the welfare of Society? Man’s knowledge of what is 
good seems to make no regular or systematic progress. History does 
not present an encouraging picture of the improvement of man in 
spite of the ease with which we can trace ‘progress’ in one direction or 
another. Its pages are scattered indiscriminately with great ideals 
and bad deeds; and the chief fruit of both is war and destruction. 
We do not learn from History. Necessity alone teaches us, and when 
she leaves us even her precepts are forgotten; she becomes a part of 
History, and History we use as a series of illustrations in support of 
our own opinions. 

We must be right. This is a necessity to our minds. Even in our 
conscious thoughts, if we are honest enough, we can feel ourselves 
turning events and circumstances into such a shape as will fit into 
our pattern of ourselves. We must make things fit into the picture, 
and this tendency is not confined to the blatantly wishful thinker. 
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For example; to the opponents of the League of Nations the present 
war very naturally appears as a proof that they were right; to its 
supporters the war is equally a proof of their own rightness, of the 
world’s failure to make use of its only hope of salvation. There 
must be a lesson to be learnt somewhere, but most of us do not learn 
lessons; we draw conclusions in our own favour. 

The difficulty is not easily disposed of, for the adaptation of our 
opinions to our own experience is necessary and healthy, so long 
as it is sincere. The greatest philosophers and religious teachers 
have done no more. They arise like giants out of their surroundings 
with ideas born of their own time, their own place and their own 
necessities; but their vision is large. All of us must have a philosophy 
of sorts to give us self-respect, as sure a position as possible in an 
unsure world; something that enables us to meet troubles and shocks 
with some measure of confidence and absorb them into our scheme of 
existence. But we are short-sighted. We attach ourselves to a great 
religion or a great philosophy, but it is not our own and we are 
equipped only to misapply it. Our own amounts to little more than 
the need to be on the right side, to succeed, to find consolation in 
our personal ills. The gap between the leaders of thought and their 
followers is so great that a movement almost immediately ceases to 
bear the character of its founder. Christians have hated, and continue 
to hate one another with extraordinary pertinacity. On a smaller 
scale, thousands of people must have joined the Peace Pledge Union 
in perfect good faith simply because they wanted to be left in peace 
and comfort, acting upon a philosophy very remote from true 
Pacificism. Society has again and again been offered ideals and schemes 
of life which if understood and carried out would save it from destruc- 
tion. But most of us are unable to understand. We have our engrained, 
hard, microscopic philosophies that surround us as with a hard shell, 
and there is room for little else. 

This is the problem man has to face when he tries to improve his 
nature, and it is doubtful whether education in the sense of a public 
and organized system can do much to solve it. Like legislation it 
cannot rise far above the level of the people who apply it; it can only 
grow with them. Plato, in somewhat despairing mood, realizes that 
while philosophers should rule the state, they show themselves 
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5 
particularly inadequate to the task, for they are completely out of 
touch with the majority of the people. ‘Nothing influences our 
conduct less than do intellectual ideas.’ Somehow there must be a 
leavening from within. However greatly we feel the need, we cannot 
make a new religion nor inculcate a living spirit into an old one, 
though perhaps in realizing our need we are preparing the soil for 
something for which we ourselves are hardly responsible, an inevitable 
growth that will carry us along; a growth out of destruction, fraught 
with hopes and new creative energy, and also, we may be sure, with 
its own shadows and attendant dangers. 

Yet, having once granted the limited power of a system of educa- 
tion to raise us above ourselves, we can realize very clearly what 
a powerful instrument for good gr ill it has become in the hands of 
man as he is. In Germany of the last ten years the thoroughness of 
education has only been matched by its harmfulness to society, and at 
the best of times and in the most suitable of places man has found out 
very little about what to teach and how to teach it. We all know, and 
have lately applied the knowledge, that man is most teachable in early 
childhood, and this perception of what can be done with the mind of 
a child by a chosen environment and conscious teaching has led to the 
great paradox of modern education. On the one hand there is the 
movement towards the full development of the individual, the taking 
of a piece of material, not to fashion it into what you want, but to 
help it to play its most natural and efficient part in the fabric of society. 
This is the psychologist’s ideal. On the other hand, parallel with this 
movement, startlingly opposed to it, but owing its strength to the 
same psychological discoveries, has grown up the idea of moulding 
each nature to serve the purposes of an all-powerful Government, 
of forcing upon it a set of beliefs as exclusively right, and of sub- 
duing individuality to the pursuance of these beliefs. So it has been 
with all scientific discoveries; potential for good or evil, they are 
seized for purposes of power and turned by governing forces into 
a further means of immediate advantage and eventual destruction. 

For this reason the question of the improvement and education of 
the individual by the Government bristles with difficulties. On the 
one hand we see that society, to prevent its disintegration, must 
surrender a great amount of individual power into the hands of 
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Government. Bolshevism, Nazism and Democracy are united at 
least in the realization of this. On the other hand, Governments, as 
representing the ‘State’ are in their relations with one another far less 
socially developed than the individual citizen who has submitted 
himself to law, sanctioned when necessary by force. States are still 
in a condition of international anarchy, and until this ends the first 
responsibility of a government must be the protection of its country . 
from attack, the acquisition of power and the training of a people 
in the spirit and practice of warfare. Under the guise of religion, 
youth movements and other necessary stimulants it must in the 
nature of things inculcate nationalism. No government can fit us with 
a religion or manufacture ideas of enduring value to society. It can 
provide us with nothing, good or ill, which we do not in some sense 
deserve. The cause of present misery is not Totalitarianism, however 
fearful its manifestations, but the growth of power in the individual 
totally out of proportion to his social sense. By his very power he 
puts into action numberless forces he is powerless to manipulate, 
and out of the resulting chaos arises the universal need for state con- 
trol. But that will not save us. It can destroy, rebuild, systematize, 
produce and distribute, and all these things are necessary, but they 
are only the machinery of life controlled by. man’s mind and will. 

It looks as if the fate and direction of the human race will rest 
more and more with the psychologist and his ability and will to 
turn man’s mind to self-knowledge and a far-sighted use of the 
tremendous technical power now in his hands. The idea is still repel- 
lent to a great many people, partly because psychology still deals so 
largely with the abnormal, partly because there is a general feeling 
that to approach the average child on psychological lines and to ~ 
spread a knowledge of psychology amongst adults is to encourage 
self-consciousness and morbidity. But sophisticated, or what we 
euphemistically call civilized people are intensely self-conscious. 
That is why a science of the mind has come into being among them. 
The psychologist has at any rate this advantage over the philosopher 
as a teacher—he is enabled to understand and be in touch with ordinary 
as well as exceptional human nature, and his object must be to increase 
the number of people who understand themselves and therefore 
their neighbours. Psychology must become for parents, teachers and 
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nurses something more than an experiment to dabble in; it must be 
brought beyond the stage at which it remains merely a ‘dangerous 
thing’. Application to a professional psychologist must not be allowed 
to remain in the public mind as a desperate remedy for abnormality 
when all else has failed. It should be possible in this age of disillusion- 
ment with formal religion and its institutions for a far-sighted govern- 
ment to bring into being a sort of secular confirmation by means of 
which every boy and girl at some suitable time between the ages of 
14 and 18 should naturally and automatically have a course of inter- 
views with an experienced psychologist. This should go far to help 
the normal adolescent to understarid himself and his relation to 
others, bring to light his difficulties, give him self-respect and a sense 
of proportion and put him in the way of a useful and satisfying 
position in life. It would also bring under notice cases of exceptional 
difficulty or danger, and thereby, perhaps, prevent grat future trouble 
for the individual and even for society. 

Just at this period of ruthless and Nemesis-like destruction of 
the individual we are increasingly conscious that we have at our 
disposal more than ever before a possible means for his improvement. 
When every normal intelligent individual can be put in the way of 
self-knowledge, when in his own mind, in his family, his school, his 
adult surroundings and his country he is able to discern true from 
false prophets, we may begin to hope that we are on the path of 


progress. 


History: the Key Subject in Adult 
Education 
E. A. LYLE 


HE most neglected subjects in Adult Education are Science 
and History. Nearly every educationalist pays lip-service to 
their importance, yet the number of classes in either subject is ex- 
tremely small. History, it is true, forms part of the syllabus of every 
adult residential College, but it is often coment narrow in range 
and limited to recent times. 
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The neglect of Science is, it is said, largely due to the lack of 
laboratories and equipment available for adult students. I am inclined 
to think that an equally important reason is that practical science is 
not a very satisfactory subject for spare time education. The value 
of the kind of ‘science’ that is taught in secondary schools can be over- 
estimated. It is not really ‘experimental’ at all, since the so-called 
‘experiments’ conducted by the pupils are merely repetitions of experi- 
ments made by previous scientific workers, the results of which are 
known beforehand, so that pupils learn how to ‘cook’ their results 
if the experiments awkwardly fail to ‘come out right’. 

Properly conducted class-room ‘experiments’ are no doubt valuable 
as showing the nature of scientific proof, and as giving practical 
insight into scientific method. Whether there is really a place for this 
sort of thing in adult education will be seen when there is enough 
money available to supply the necessary laboratories and equipment. 
In the early days of adult education, in the early and mid-nineteenth 
century Mechanics’ Institutes, there was a demand for scientific 
teaching, which could be and was met by comparatively simple 
experimentation, requiring the minimum of apparatus. Just as it was 
possible in those days for the industrious workman (given good 
fortune) to become a master industrialist, so it was possible for the 
mechanic to become a practical scientist and inventor; many of our 
most important inventions bear witness to the fact. 

But to be fruitful and creative today, scientific experiment needs 
a long technical training and a considerable apparatus of mathematical 
knowledge. The part-time student, unless he is very exceptionally 
gifted, can only play at laboratory experiments. Sciences which reveal 
objects of contemplation and wonder are rather different, e.g., 
astronomy (or at any rate, star watching), biology, and various 
branches of ‘nature study’, and it is these subjects which form the 
staple of such science as is included in adult educational programmes. 

Does this mean that physics, chemistry, mathematics, mechanics, 
etc., the great bases of our peculiar modern civilization, can form no 
part of adult education? Must we leave out of our studies the very 
factor which has made our civilization—for evil and for good— 
different from anything previously known? 

The answer, I suggest, is that we can learn what science means 
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for us by using the historical method. The history of science can give 
a better idea of the re/ative nature of scientific thinking and method 


» than any class-room ‘experiments’; at the same time, it can show the 


place of science in society, how it has affected the development of 
civilization, and the incentives for scientific experiments along par- 
ticular lines. Only such treatment can bring home the social significance 
of science, and thereby satisfy one of the main objects for which 
the mature mind seeks knowledge. Even for schoolchildren in fact, 
such a course would be valuable, if only to provide an intelligible 
background to the very sketchy and unco-ordinated knowledge of 
the field of science which is all that can be gained from the limited 
number of ‘experiments’ which can be conducted under class-room 
conditions. 

This brings me to the other most neglected subject in adult educa- 
tion: history. Yet if there are two studies absolutely essential for the 
understanding of the present world they are surely history and science. 
Not only is history the key to the non-technical study of science, it is 
the key to ail adult studies. 

Few people need convincing that Current Affairs and International 
Relations are subjects worthy of the adult student’s attention, and 
few would deny that at least a recent historical survey is necessary for 
the comprehension of either. But I should go farther than this and 
say (1) that a good general knowledge of history is essential for every 
intelligent citizen, and (2) that adult life is the best time for acquiring it. 

This is an historically-minded age; the whole of modern thought is 
permeated with the historical method. Partly because of the influence 
of the theory of evolution, and partly because of the great recent 
growth (i.e., since the late nineteenth century) of scientific method in 
historical research, there is no more constant factor in modern thought 
than the idea of development. Introductions to almost any subject 
nowadays begin with an historical outline, and general literature is 
full of historical references and comparisons. It is, therefore, impossible 
to share in the general culture of the age without a good general 
knowledge of history. The enjoyment of even a good deal of modern 
light literature is dependent on a ‘sense of period’. 

The importance of history as a ‘school of affairs’ has always been 
recognized, and it has always formed an important part of the educa- 
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tion of statesmen. In a modern democracy all citizens should have © 


something of the education of statesmen. But the old idea of history 
as a school of politics was simply that it provided a number of 
examples of political situations sometimes dealt with successfully 
and sometimes unsuccessfully, which could provide one with a set 
of rules of political conduct. As Mr. R. G. Collingwood points out 


in his Autobiography (1938) this notion is no longer tenable; we know - 


enough history now to realize that no historical situation is ever 
exactly repeated, and consequently a successful method of dealing 
with one situation will not necessarily work in another, however 
similar. The value of history today is much deeper and subtler than 
this. We now realize that society is like an iceberg, with much the 
greater part of its bulk out of sight below the water-line, or like a plant 
whose nourishment is drawn from roots deep in the soil, and whose 
being originated in a seed now no longer existent except in so far as 
it has developed into the plant with all its roots and stems. We can 
no more hope to understand our social environment—and thereby 
to help to control it—merely by examining its momentary shape at 
this instant in time than a botanist could understand a plant without 
taking into account the roots and the seed. Not only can_ history 
help us to understand the nature of our society, but it can also help 
us to understand ourselves, so far as we are products of our environ- 
ment. 

To take a very pressing practical problem in these present years— 
German aggressiveness. There is no other way of understanding it 
and therefore of helping to cure it, than by studying German and 
European history—and not merely the nineteenth century which is 
about the utmost that adult classes tackle—but at least back to the 
seventeenth century and better still back to the Medieval Empire 
or the fall of Rome. Similarly with Russia: how can we understand, for 
example, the Russian attitude to religion, if we know nothing of the 
history of Church and State in Russia? 

To adapt Kipling’s famous line, we might ask ‘What do they know 
of the twentieth century who only the twentieth century know?’ There 
is an insularity in time as well as in space. History provides standards 
of comparison which help to prevent facile generalizations, too easy 
condemnation of all that is not perfect in modern life, an indiscriminate 
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enthusiasm for certain modern trends, or an uncritical acceptance of 
things as they are. Those who know no history have a very limited 
and superficial view of social life. 

Not only is history the key to the understanding of society, and 
therefore a necessary study for all those who wish to play an intelligent 
part as members of a democracy, but it is also the essential back- 
ground of all humane studies: literature, art, music, economics, 
political theory, philosophy. How indeed is it possible to study 
political theory without reference to the historical conditions which 
produced the theories studied? For example, not only is it necessary 
to know about the Civil War as the background to Hobbes, but it is 
also necessary, in order fully to understand his point of view, to know 
about the scholastic philosophers against whom he was reacting. 
The same is true of Machiavelli. There is a great deal of literature 
which is incomprehensible without historical knowledge, and even 
if it be retorted that only that literature which speaks eloquently to 
all ages is worth studying, it is obvious to anyone who has studied the 
history of literature and the history of society in relation to literature 
that such a treatment makes the subject incomparably richer as well 
as more intelligible. The same can be said for economics and philoso- 
phy, and though perhaps in a slightly lesser degree, of art and music. 
The student of psychology, especially social psychology, can find in 
history an inexhaustible store of examples of human conduct. The 
only satisfactory non-dogmatic way of studying the Bible is the 
historical method. 

But not only does a knowledge of history provide the necessary 
context for the proper understanding of such subjects; it shows as 
no other study does, the connections between them, and demonstrates 
the unity of knowledge by showing the interactions of religion, 
economics, literature, art, political and economic organization, social 
and individual psychology. How much more interesting and en- 
lightening it is to study Shakespeare, for example, not in isolation, 
as if he were a sort of freak, but as one among many exponents of 
the Renaissance movement, and, if you like, as an early exponent of 
Romanticism, both of these movements having their repercussions 
and affinities in the social, political, economic, and religious fields. 
Mr. Basil Willey’s Seventeenth Century Background is a fine example 
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of the modern historical elucidation of literature, and the interactions 
of scientific, religious and esthetic thought. 

It is possible, of course, to read a great deal of history without 
learning much, just as some people go through a great deal of experi- 
ence without gaining much wisdom from it. History, in fact, offers 
a vast field of vicarious experience to add to the reader’s personal and 
therefore necessarily, at the best, limited experience of life. But to be 
of use both kinds of experience must be reflected upon. It is sometimes 
assumed that history means the mere accumulation of facts about the 
past, but history means ‘enquiry’, and the good historian and history 
student is continually asking questions and trying to answer them 
ever more adequately by deeper and closer study of the facts—and 
the majority of facts about any situation are always in the past. 
History when purposively studied is a discipline for the mind involving 
exercises in the weighing of evidence, the estimation of cause and 
effect, the analysis of human motives, the drawing of provisional 
deductions from the facts available and their continual revision by 
reference to further facts as they become known. History is not only 
an intellectual exercise but, like literature, it exercises the imagination 
and enlarges the sympathies. 

Sir Richard Livingstone and others have pointed out that the full 
understanding of history can only come to the mature mind; that the 
fact that history deals with the actions of men and women, with 
experiences and motives beyond the ken of the child, with ideas and 
institutions outside his range of interests, means that it is a subject 
particularly suitable for the adult student, and correspondingly unsuit- 
able for children. Such relatively simple history as that of the develop- 
ment of tools and techniques can indeed be taught to children with 
profit. But for the understanding of the more complex movements of 
history—the development of ideas, political organization, and the 
interactions of religion, politics, art and literature, social and individual 
psychology, etc., the mature mind is required. Mr. R. G. Collingwood 
in his Autobiography points out that the old idea of history is that it 
could provide a set of rules for dealing with specific situations, but that 
what the modern historian could provide was insight into the nature 
of situations. 

“. . the historian may very well be related to the non-historian as 
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the trained woodsman to the ignorant traveller. . . . ‘Nothing here 
but trees and grass’, thinks the traveller, and marches on. ‘Look,’ 
says the woodsman, ‘there is a tiger in that grass’. The historian’s 
business is to reveal the less obvious features hidden from a careless 
eye in the present situation. What history can bring to moral 
and political life is a trained eye for the situation in which one 
has to act... .” 

Dealing as an historian with the present situation, Mr. Collingwood 

goes on: 

“The reason why the civilization of 1600-1900, based upon 
natural science, found bankruptcy staring it in the face was because, 
in its passion for ready-made rules, it had neglected to develop 
that kind of insight which alone could tell it what rules to apply, 
not in a situation of a specific type, but in the situation in which 
it actually found itself. It was precisely because history offered 
us something altogether different from rules, namely insight, that 
it could afford us the help we needed in diagnosing our moral and 
political problems. 

Was it possible that men should come to a better understanding 
of human affairs by studying history? Was history the thing which 
in future might play a part in civilized life analogous to that of 
natural science in the past? Obviously not, if history was only - 
a scissors-and-paste affair. If historians could only repeat, with 
different arrangements and different styles of decoration, what 
others had said before them, the age-old hope of using it as a school 
of political wisdom was as vain as Hegel knew it to be when he 
made his famous remark that the only thing to be learnt from 
history is that nobody ever learns anything from history. 

But what if history is not a scissors-and-paste affair? What if the 
historian resembles the natural scientist in asking his own questions, 
and insisting on an answer? Clearly, that altered the situation... . 
The historian is a person whose questions are about the past. He is 
generally supposed to be a person whose questions are exclusively 
about the past; about a past, namely, that is dead and gone, and in 
no sense at all living on into the present. (But) the past which an 
historian studies is not a dead past, but a past which in some sense 
is still living in the present. . . . I expressed this by saying that 
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14 HISTORY: THE KEY SUBJECT 
history is concerned not with ‘events’ but with ‘processes’; that 
‘processes’ are things which do not begin and end but turn into 
one another. . . . There are in history no beginnings and no 
endings. ... 

Historical problems arise out of practical problems. We study 
history in order to see more clearly into the situation in which we 
are called upon to act. Hence the plane on which, ultimately, all 
problems arise is the plane of ‘real’ life: that to which they are 
referred for their solution is history... . 


How could we construct a science of human affairs, so to call it, 
from which men could learn to deal with human situations as 
skilfully as natural science had taught them to deal with situations 
in the world of Nature? The answer was now clear and certain. 
The science of human affairs was history.” 

In view of all this, why is history almost as neglected in adult 
education as is natural science, without the excuse that elaborate 
apparatus is necessary? Perhaps the main reason for neglect is that 
in adult education the choice of subjects inevitably lies with the stu- 
dents, either through the process of supply and demand (as in tech- 
nical and commercial institutes, etc.) or by means of the democratic | 
procedure of the Workers’ Educational Association and kindred 
organizations. Apparently most adult students have unhappy memories 
of ‘history’ at school which gave them a prejudice against it, so we 
have the paradoxical situation that the very subject which is least 
fitted for school children is given to them in large doses, and thereby 
made unacceptable to them as adults, when they are much better 
fitted to assimilate it. Adult students tend rather to choose subjects 
not touched at school, ¢.g., psychology and economics. 


I am not of course advocating the elimination of all history from 
school curricula; it wouldn’t do to have no idea of the past until one 
was grown up, and a great deal of useful material can be accumulated 
in childhood which can prove useful later in life. What I am concerned 
to say is that not only is history essentially an adult subject, but 
that all adult students should regard the study of history as a necessary 
part of their equipment as thinking beings and as citizens. History is 
the subject for educating democracy and when we have a respectable 


HISTORY: THE KEY SUBJECT 


number of citizens educated in this way we may begin to see democratic 
society in control of its own destiny. 

What is the Adult Education movement doing about this? A good 
many adult educationalists would admit the force of the case for 
history, although they are not prepared to make any great effort 
to persuade prospective students of it. Naturally enough, they do. not 
like offering, or at any rate pressing, unwanted goods. Moreover, 
tutors themselves, even those whose University training was in 
history, tend to become affected with the notion that economics, 
political theory, and psychology, are more ‘real’ and ‘actual’, more 
concerned with our daily life, than is history, which thus becomes 
somewhat marked by the stigma of ‘escapism’ which in nacecnelag : 

' minds is attached to the study of literature. 

The truth is that by not bringing home to adult students the full 
value and significance of history we are not doing our duty either by 
society or by the students. History should be regarded as the central 
subject in adult education, firstly as ‘the science of human affairs’, 
the means of improving our understanding of our social environment, 
and thereby exerting some control over it, and secondly as the key to 
the understanding of almost all other subjects. 

A systematic attempt should be made to persuade a much greater 
number of adult students to undertake the purposive study of history, 
and at the same time to persuade tutors not to drop their own his- 
torical studies for subjects which are popular but mistakenly regarded 
as of greater immediate importance. 


Museum Mood [Indicative 


TREVOR THOMAS 


T was not from any false sense of modesty that I regarded the 

editorial suggestion “What a museum should be” as potentially 
didactic and suggested instead the more indicative “What a museum 
could be.” The change was prudent in relation to the museums situ- 
ation as it is. For most people the term museum connotes past and 
permanent, whereas for some of us it has become involved in flux 
and the future. That is because war has not only destroyed certain 
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museum buildings but has also struck at the conceptions of what 
those buildings should enclose. Yet though the pseudo-Greek porticos 
may have been knocked about the essential foundations remain sound. 

The museums profession has defined the prime function ofa museum 
as conservation, has recognized the second main function to afford 
opportunity for research in relation to the materials conserved. 
The third and fourth functions should be concerned with visual 
education and the museum as a centre for the enrichment of the life 
of the community. 

Thus, in view of the physical changes which have been enforced 
and the ideological changes which have been tacitly admitted, specu- 
_ lation as to the future can be more imaginative. Yet even when the 
atmosphere quivers with rumours and rumbles of reconstruction, 
the more wary will realize that at most prophecy is a folly and at best 
ani intelligent interpretation based on the past. 

So that before embarking on the diversion of what a museum could 
be it might be as well to note summarily what it has been and may 
still be for three major type-groups of people, the governing bodies, 
the professional employees, and the visiting public. Apart from 
national museums most others have come under local government 
control, or the administration of societies, or are privately owned. 
Poverty is the pass-word which opens the door on the attitude to 
most of these, poverty of finances, imagination and conception. 
Speaking relatively, only a minority of large provincial museums are 
regarded other than as non-profit making, minor departments ranking 
lowest in the hierarchy of civic authority.* 

Inevitably, in such a situation where the status is equivocal, the 
official has tended to adopt various attitudes consonant with self- 
assertion, preservation and defence. For him the museum may be 
a sinecure, a place in which to earn a meagre wage, an intellectual 
retreat, a research laboratory, a medium for idiosyncrasy or a nest for 
neurosis. Only rarely does he possess, or, more accurately, is he al- 
lowed to possess a really complete sense of vocation in terms of 
service to the community. This does not mean of course that there 


*Anyone who is inclined to regard this as exaggeration should consult “The 
y S. F. Markham, Report to 


Museums and Art Galleries of the British Isles’ 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 1938. 
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have not been many fine museum men who have given exceptionally 
selfless service, but usually at great cost to themselves and to their 
society in terms of frustrated potentialities. 

In no small part this is linked up with the confused views of the 
third large class of the general visitor. For him the museum has been 
a shelter from the weather, a rendezvous for lovers, a wearying item 
in a sight-seeing itinerary, an old curiosity shop, a place of gratuitous 
opinions on anything from bugs and beetles to pots and pictures. 
For him it has become a haunt of morbid curiosity and undigested 
information, a scene of Sunday pilgrimage, and a temple not so much . 
of the muses as the mummies. All in all, for the man in the street it 
comprises that marvellous miscellany—a MUSEUM. 

For many there is a nostalgic charm about this morbid muddle of 
a junk museum, akin to the sentimental attachment for olde-worlde 
cottages with roses round the door and dry-rot in the floors. Whilst 
such curiosities will doubtless survive in the fabric of a reconstructed 
world, in the current mood of new horizons, equality of opportunity 
and encouragement for the masses we must exchange the picturesque 
for the potential. 

The museum potential is a blend of fact and fancy, of philosophical 
ideal and practical possibility. Though it would be vastly diverting 
to indulge in a museum of dreams, commonsense and experience of 
local government eliminates the vision in favour of the wiser reality 
of envisaging the museum of the future in terms of what would give 
the citizen the best value for the money he is willing, or can be per- 
suaded to spend. Such an approach may be damnable but it has the 
advantage of cutting out a lot of sentimental eyewash about culture, 
of stripping from the artist and the official those embarassing and 
hypocritical cloaks of zsthetic generosity and intellectual charity 
with which they are popularly shrouded, and of leaving the way clear 
for placing the responsibilities and the rewards where they properly 
belong. 

Nowadays there is a frequent tendency to state that in the past 
the material advantages of culture have been the property of the few 
who have kept them to themselves. Sometimes we forget that they also 
paid for them, profited by them, and were prepared to accept the 
responsibilities as well as the pleasures of patronage. If in the new 
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century of the common man the slogan is to be the best for the most, 
it would appear as if the common man has yet to realize the responsi- 
bilities which his common inheritance entail. 

For, in the transfer from individual to communal ownership the 
thrill of acquisition has rather obscured the very difficult mental 
adjustment involved in loving as against coveting the possession. The 
individual owner feels care and affection for his possessions. With 
communal ownership the responsibility for care can be transferred 
to a third-party curator, but affection can only be assumed by members 
of the community; pride of possession is not enough. 

Therefore, the crux of the cou/d in asking what a museum could be 
lies in this inculcation of the quality of personal joy in participation 
on the part of the people who inherit. The museum must be in the 
heart of the community, both literally as a building and metaphorically 
as the source from which the life-blood of sensibility would pulsate 
through the common body. Some may question the analogy, sensing 
in it a challenge to the church, to which I would reply that I partly 
distinguish between spiritual awareness as the concern of the churches 
and spiritual sensibility as the concern of the museums, whilst admit- 
ting that the réles in respect of the citizen must be closely 
inter-related. 

However fallible and open to criticism it may be, it is necessary to 
express this view because there appears to be too much emphasis on 
the educative aspect of museum practice, as in the amount of informa- 
tion which can be gained from a label or the quantity of knowledge 
which can be put on show. I suspect that this may account for a large 
measure of museum fatigue. Whereas people eat meals of selected 
foods at appropriate intervals so that “a little of what you fancy does 
you good”, or go to the theatre and the cinema periodically for 
stimulation and refreshment, when it comes to museums there is 
a tendency towards ‘once in a lifetime’ so that eyes, brain and body are 
surfeited with impressions. Very few know how to use a museum as 
at one time the majority did not know how to use a library. Gradually 
they have learned to read one or few books at a time and to consult 
reference books when necessary, thus acquiring a library habit. 
Museums could assume such a character that people would similarly 
acquire a museum habit. 
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Towards this end it is my consistent policy to aim at an attitude of 
mind which will lead people to ask: ““What’s on at the museum?” In 
addition to courteous and efficient service one wants to create a friendly 
attitude so that members of the staff become akin to good hosts. Our 
business should be to make the specimens attractively available for 
pleasure and use, at the same time making the museum a focus for 
all kinds of meetings and activities, pleasant and enjoyable occasions. 
Then when over a sandwich and coffee at the lunchtime snack bar 
a visitor says ‘I’ve been looking forward to this’ or another says 
‘Although I’ve lived here for years it’s only recently I’ve realized 
how much there was in this place to make life more worth while. 
Thank you for what you’ve done’, or a busy mother makes time to 
telephone and say ‘I wanted you to know that my children have had 
the time of their lives in your clubs and come home every day thrilled 
to the marrow’ that one feels that the museum is beginning to justify 
its existence and that the job is human and thrillingly worth doing. 

Recently at a meeting a member of the audience begged me a 
question by asking: ‘If tomorrow the civic authorities told you a site 
was available, money was no object, and they wanted a new museum 
and art gallery what proposition would you put up to them? Let 
yourself go.’ Briefly, my answer covered the following main points. 
First, secure a good architect. Second, allocate about half the estimate 
for the layout of stores in relation to the main business of conserving 
the collections, making them extensive, air-conditioned, easy of access, 
planned on the unit principle for flexibility, and arranged rather like 
the books in a reference library with many specimens ready mounted 
for display as those in the Leicester Schools Service circulation col- 
lections. Adjacent to them would be laboratory equipment and 
apparatus to facilitate the enquiries and research of members of the 
public, students, scholars and that blessed breed of ‘men with hobbies’ 
who would have ready access to the collections. 

Third, plan efficient quarters for the staff so that they wei be 
encouraged and enabled to do and to give their best work; for them 
not only efficient workrooms but pleasant offices to form congenial 
environments. Close to the workrooms a large studio-construction 
room for the essential preparation of displays and backgrounds. 

Fourth, design the main portion of the building with as large, clear 
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areas of open display space as possible consonant with the structural 
supports so that instead of being cribbed and confined by permanent 
galleries frequently changed designed displays could be staged for 
popular appeal, the theme or ‘idea’ being set in block units, screen 
walls, partitions and display cases. The basic principle would involve 
bringing out from the organized and readily accessible stores such 

materials which could be adapted and re-interpreted from time to time, 
‘much in the way that a large store sets out goods from stock in 
attractive selling displays or a repertory theatre, using familiar players, 
puts on a new production at frequent intervals. 

Fifth, provide what can best be described as social amenities. For 
example, an auditorium suitable for lectures, equipped for sound 
films, with a stage and scene loft suitable for staging plays, this linked 
up with the museum display studio, as well as being suitable for 
chamber concerts. Essential provision of a fully equipped kitchen and 
restaurant, since my experience of a snack canteen working under all 
the difficulties and limitations of war conditions has proved_that 
almost more than any other single factor it has contributed to making 
the museum more human and alive. Maybe there is something about 
a cup of tea at least for the British, which transforms empires, morale 
and museums. Moreover, such a gallery restaurant could make quite 
a considerable zsthetic contribution in the creative character of the 
meals it served and the manner of their lay-out and presentation. 
Under this heading also provide small and medium sized rooms, 
reflecting various styles in good interior decoration, to serve the double 
purpose of art display and use for group meetings of clubs and 
societies, women’s institutes, youth clubs and so on. One could enum- 
erate endlessly the valuable services and returns which in this direction 
alone a well-planned and well-equipped museum could make in the 
sphere of social amenities. 

Within such a museum something analogous to the ‘project’ 
principle in education could be applied, with suitable modifications, 
to the programme policy. Already, in Leicester, a sample experiment 
of this kind, necessarily curtailed by wartime conditions, indicated 
that most satisfactory results could be obtained. The B.I.A.E. and 
CEMA exhibitions of French Drawings and Paintings were staged 
in consecutive months, and in relation to them the programmes of 
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weekly lunchtime concerts mostly comprised relevant French music 

whilst evening university extension courses dealt with French art 

and culture since 1850. In this way a whole cultural complex acquired 

richer significance and public response was reflected in increased 

attendances, press controversy and the birth of new friendships 
_around the glow of animated discussions. 

Similarly, the B.I.A.E. ‘Design for Living’ Exhibition attracted 
types of people not normally used to coming to the museum because 
of its personal home-making character. By virtue of its ‘open display’ 
ie. not behind glass, and its gay fabrics and flowers in vases it seemed 
to transform the whole atmosphere of the building. Within a few 
weeks it was emulated, with full Museum co-operation, in the staging 
of an exhibition of homes past and present at a local youth centre. 
The CEMA Exhibition ‘Ballet Décor and Design’ was tied up with 
an exhibit of local theatre designs, the visits of ballet companies, and 
discussions in an arts circle and a modern dance club. 

This principle of co-operating with other groups such as clubs, 
amateur theatre, youth centres, units of H.M. Forces, W.E.A. evening 
classes, etc., is most potential for future museum developments because 
it involves the function of use as expounded above; it makes for an 
intelligent, and what is more important, enjoyable participation in 
the life of the museum. An A.T.S. Unit stationed near has planned an 
Eighteenth Century evening when they will play records, read 
extracts from writings and borrow pictures and illustrations of the 
modes of life. A Soroptomist’s group has just held one of its meetings 
out of doors in a period museum, first viewing the exhibits and later 
eating an alfresco supper in the gardens. By such methods the materials 
on display cease to be merely objects behind glass cages and become 
the raw materials of more intimate personal appreciation, enjoyment, 
and individual development, which, since this is a contribution to 
a journal of adult education, I contend is the best path of education 
through experience which is pleasurable. 

This alliance of the pleasure-principle and the play-way with ihe 
acquisition of knowledge and experience is most excitingly shown in 
the activities of the Leicester Museum Children’s Clubs, which whilst 
only in the pioneer stages of development already show most striking 
developments and stimulating possibilities. The two clubs, one for 
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science and the other for art, have their own elected officers and 
arrange their own programmes. Sometimes they combine for excur- 
sions, or to listen to an invited speaker, or for a children’s concert, or 
to put on a marionette show. Their activities aim at variety of 
approach to the museum materials, with emphasis on the variety. 
This week it may be a lecture on astronomy or geology, next week a 
pet’s show for the zoologists, when it’s fine a field excursion, and 
when it’s wet a treasure hunt through the museum. Even a group 
of adults found that this last was not only educating but colossal fun. 

To take an isolated example of this project we might consider the 
giraffe, which to most visitors is a large, slightly comic, stuffed 
creature at the head of the stairs, surveying the activities below with 
an apparent air of cynical indifference. For the children he has become 
a most versatile creature of inspiration and is thesymbol on their badge 
of membership, is modelled in plasticine and glitterwax, cut out in 
coloured paper, incorporated in crayon-drawn fantasies, becomes 
a leading character in the puppet show, may be the subject of a solemn 
dissertation in the science club, and for the tinies (we had to limit the 
age at four) both a fit subject on which to try and pin a tail when 
blindfolded and a charming character in a Just-So story. So, what for 
Dali is the most surrealist of fauna becomes for the children an 
infinite source of joy and delight. 

Thus, if one accepts the cynic’s view that the average adult is of 
mental age slightly less than that of a bright school child, maybe the 
museum which is planned, organized and displayed so as to appeal to 
children may one day stand a chance of attracting adults. Meanwhile, 
were I asked to sum up my views of the museum prospect before us, 
I should say that a museum could be alive and alert, it could still meet 
the official obligation to be conservative about its collections and 
liberal in the matter of research, but at the same time there is nothing 
to prevent it being progressive in its visual education and healthily 
communal in the range of its social activities. And in prophetic mood 
I would indicate no longer a remote temple harbouring its collections 
on a hill but a living museum purveying its goods in the market place. 
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Living in Hostéls and Living in Cities 


Contributed by Sylvia Pollak from the report submitted by 
Minnie McLeish 


ANY new problems in organizing the life and leisure of a com- 

munity centre have been created by the emergencies of war. 
This article is based on a report submitted after an exhibition tour of 
four Ministry of Supply hostels situated in the Midlands, during which 
time a lecturer was in constant attendance, living in the hostels. It does 
not pretend to give more than a brief survey of the problems, but 
opens up a considerable field for further investigation. 
~ Built in secluded areas to house women workers in the great new 
war factories, some of the best brains in the architectural- profession 
worked on the design and construction of the buildings, under the 
leadership of Professor Holford. The best type of modern living con- 
ditions were created, in as far as war materials permitted, the majority 
of the hostels consisting of groups of single-storied buildings grouped 
round a central nucleus of canteens, games rooms, library etc. (See 
Architectural Review, December 1942.) Colouring, decoration, pic- 
tures (mainly good modern posters), etc., were designed as a whole 
scheme. The pity of it was that the majority of the exceedingly mixed 
community which made up the population of the hostel was unable to 
appreciate this background. One of the chief causes of dislike, the 
modern pictures, could have become a basis for understanding the 
whole architectural and social set-up, had the educational opportunity 
not been missed before ever the hostel, or its need, was conceived. 

Therefore in sending an exhibition of town and social planning to 
the hostels, the British Institute of Adult Education was in effect 
sending up the horse after the cart had arrived. This small brave 
new world and planned order had been evolved, and was being lived 
in. How would the inmates react to the plea for their help in realizing a 
better post-war world? 

At first it seemed exceptionally difficult to make the exhibition felt. 
In the words of the report: 

‘The first impression one received was of an extraordinarily self- 
contained life, which went in a great swinging rhythm of work, feed- 
ing, rest and entertainment. Entertainment was a very important 
feature. “CEMA,” “ENSA,” the girls’ own dramatic shows, films, plays 
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and, of course, dancing, formed the chief interests. I was told by various 
members. of the staff that “CEMA” was considered “high-brow”—and 
that there was a certain element of resentment in the attitude, as the 
workers felt they were being forcibly educated. Besides entertainment, 
classes in craft work and dress-making were organized—though 
continued, I was told, with difficulty. 

‘A well designed modern chapel was part of the scheme at each 
Hall—where services for all denominations were held (Roman Catho- 
lic, Methodist and others). 

‘There were also expeditions to various places on every available 
Saturday and shopping journeys to nearest towns arranged. 

‘Each Hall had its own shop, post-office, inquiry office, and so 
forth. 

‘To a stranger, there was no friction apparent anywhere. All was 
friendly—the staff in each case most helpful and considerate; food was 
excellent and abundant, accommedation good and service efficient. 
One had the feeling that life lived in this communal way was a “spoon- 
fed” existence—that it was indeed a wonderful piece of organization— 
yet it produced a sense of unreality—a “mesmerized” feeling—such as 
one experiences when living for any length of time in a large hotel. 

‘The workers, of course, were very mixed, both socially, as that 
word was understood at the time of going to war, and racially. Many 
came from very poor homes (slums) and others from good homes. All 
the house-parlourmaids seemed to be there; and children’s nurses— 
machinists and other factory workers also. Girls who had never been 
“out” before, and some who had passed from one kind of job to 
another. A great many came from Ireland, both North and South. 
Large numbers seemed to be Scottish, and of course, Cockney.’ 

On each occasion the exhibition was housed in the games room. This 
had been deliberately planned away from the centres on account of 
noise and hilarity. Strangely enough these rooms were comparatively 
little used, therefore considerable efforts had to be made to attract any 
public at all. Curiosity accounted for a majority on the first day or two. 
After that the ordinary publicity methods of the hostels, such as posters 
and loudspeakers in the dining-room were employed. But the posters 
used were so like those advertising dancing, entertainments and all the 
hundred and one provisions of the hostels, that our lecturer asked for 
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the decorative posters normally supplied to be sent up. These she used 
with effect as backgrounds to newspaper cuttings of day-to-day events 
which linked up with the main theme of the exhibition, thus giving it a 
topical interest of immediate value. 

Awkward shift hours, a profusion of entertainments and on occa- 
sions good weather, were deterrents to a large public. A regular daily 
programme of talks was found to be impossible, for time was never 
sufficient for concentrated effort, and personal contact in canteens 
and talks with the welfare staff, were found to be the best approach. 
In fact, routine and organization were so much the rule that the value 
of a ‘personal’ and individual technique proved the best answer. 

Of the 800 and 1,200-odd inhabitants of the different hostels, from 
300 to 600 saw the exhibition. Amongst them were visiting landgirls, 
soldiers, airmen and Americans stationed in the neighbourhood. 

A selection from carefully observed comments and from a few 
questionnaires is a reflection of their reactions both to their own lives 
and to the peace which lies ahead. 

About go per cent expressed this view: 

“We don’t want any form of communal living; we are fed up. We 
want a home of our own to potter about in.’ 

One workman said: ‘They'll never do it; it will all end in talk and 
wrangling—bits here and there. Nothing planned big, and done.’ 

An older working-man expressed the opinion that the turn of the 
tide in the war had come too soon. ‘We have not suffered enough. 
The people in power are clever enough to throw out a sop—just 
enough—to keep us quiet—so that we won’t care to fight for better 
things.’ 

This all too-prevalent feeling of disillusionment amongst old and 
young was unfortunately offset by a generally widespread feeling of 
apathy. 

‘Most of the girls here don’t take any interest, they don’t want 
to bother.’ 

‘They are all too dog-tired. They will be spoilt for living after- 
wards—physically.’ 

‘Apathy is the greatest stumbling-block to all this reconstruction.’ 
But those with keenness and a will, unfortunately as always, a minority, 
produced very different reactions. 
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‘Most of the girls here aré quite brainless. Or, they’ve been taught 
nothing. You'll never get brains to work without some sort of compul- 
sion. They will grumble like hell, but they will do it—and benefit 
too.’ 

Some felt keenly that they were working only towards destruction. 

‘The most depressing thing about the work in the factory is making 
it all for destruction. If only we were working on this.’ (meaning the 
subject of the exhibition). 

The building styles of the clean-lined modern type appealed to the 
majority, but it was horrifying to find a spontaneous admiration of the 
worst type of jerry building evoked by a picture. of the Great West 
Road, London. This photograph was intended to arouse the reverse 
emotion and it is difficult to counter such admiration by even the most 
logical argument. The average spectator seemed to find it difficult to 
link up’ the ideas expressed in each section of the exhibition, tending 
to find amusement in the ugliness of the nineteenth century, to enjoy 
‘map spotting’ for the familiarity of place names, rather than to see the 
exhibition as a whole constructive thought. This is perhaps under- 
standable and due to the ordinary technique of ‘exhibition gazing’— 
ie. each object or picture considered as an end in itself. It may also 
be the partial result of the modern tendency to flutter the pages of a 
picture magazine, seeking variety but no continuity. 

The destructive impulse found its expression in lipsticking and 
damaging the photographs, but this was not frequent. On purely 
esthetic grounds the fundamental reaction was one of pleasure in the 
fine photography and in the human interest supplied by the photo of 
mother and child as the basis of living. 

Perhaps the happiest sign for the future was the remark on a ques- 
tionnaire; “Young people have their own ideas, and they will work 
_ up to them. This makes you feel the need to pull together.’ 

But what of the one who wrote, ‘Don’t want to think, too tired’? 
Here is the fodder for the next war, for the nature of any mechanical 
work, particularly if attended by a constant strain of danger, means ex- 
haustion. And the nature of the living, with every moment planned and 
filled with competitive entertainment means satiation. What is the 
answer? Obviously not in ‘spoon-feeding’ on competitive fruit juices 

on the Aldous Huxley model, nor in forcible ‘uplift’. Like those fabled 
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unfortunates who were given the bath and stood the coal in it, the 
building has come before the people have learnt how to use it. It is not 
‘their building’; it has been imposed. So they abuse it, and are bored by 
its routine. But the desire to create something better is there amongst 
the few, tempered by the unbelief of the many. And in the words of a 
matron, when an emergency demands ‘something fine and fierce from 
them, they rise to it magnificently’. 

How can we instil the sense of urgency which will bring out those 
same qualities for reconstruction? For given another emergency on the 
scale of the present war, there may not be time to send up the horse 
after the cart has arrived. 


Adult Education and the People’s Peace 


W. E. STYLER 


HIS, as Mr. Henry Wallace said in a speech it is almost un- 

necessary to recall, is to be the century of the common man. 
We all know that this means that our aim after the war should be to 
make a people’s peace, a world society in which liberty is firmly 
established, in which all are free from the danger of the reappearance 
of tyranny and terror, in which freedom from the five Giant Evils 
of the Beveridge Report is a universal experience. 

Of the Giant Evils, the one which is the primary interest of workers 
in adult education is Ignorance. This, I think, we can interpret in 
a broad sense as meaning not only that people should be well- 
informed on social and political matters but that they should know 
also their capacity for the enjoyment of their senses through art, 
music and literature. So interpreted we may say that the whole 
purpose of adult education, together with all kinds of general educa- 
tion, is to free people from Ignorance. In a society in which the 
great majority of persons are already adults our movement obviously 
has a great part to play in constructing the people’s peace. “The 
widening of the basis of adult education, so that a really large section 
of the people, and not merely the small studious minority, take 
advantage of the opportunities provided: that is a néeessary pre- 
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writes Dr. Julian Huxley in his book Democracy Marches, and with 
him very few will want to disagree. 

There are questions which need to be asked, however, before we 
can march gladly into the brave new world in which, when we see 
crowds in the streets, we shall know that we are in the neighbourhood 
of some place in which adult classes meet. The most important of 
these questions is whether the principles and methods which have so 
far been espoused by the adult education movement are those likely 
to be effective under the greatly changed circumstances in which we 
are to live. Personally I am inclined to think that we shall have to 
throw overboard many things which we have, up to the present, 
thought almost sacred. 

The Adult Education Movement originated from the belief that 
ordinary people could be interested in the possibility of study in 
accordance with the traditional methods used in our universities. 
Taking the Universities to the people is one of the most popular ways 
of describing this experiment. But the methods of university teaching, 
with their respect for academic sobriety in presentation and the 
objective analysis of material, could not be expected to appeal to more 
than a small minority of the population. The language spoken could 
not be other than unusual to those who constitute the majority of 
common people. We have laboured under the handicap of having to 
persuade people that it is necessary to study subjects in the way.in 
which we have been prepared to deal with them before we could 
make a start on the job of really effective teaching. 

Another, and perhaps even greater handicap is, that the intellectual 
and cultural discipline of which we have been the purveyors, is the 
product of a society which is fundamentally undemocratic in its 
structure. In it culture and the intellectual life have, in fact, been the 
preserve of a small minority with special privileges, cut off from the 
common people by their interests and the nature of their lives. The 
majority, corrupted by a commercial system which has believed that - 
pushpin is not only as good as poetry, but better if bigger profits 
can be made out of it, have regarded the missionaries of adult educa- 
tion, its teachers, and its students, as eccentrics and uplifters who were 
best kept at a safe distance. Hence the very slow growth in numbers of 
students attending classes. Hence the tendency on the part of the 
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students themselves to protest against the methods used and the con- 
tent of the courses offered, on the grounds that they wanted adult 
education of a kind which would give them the power to change 
society in favour of the under-privileged. 

The development of the educational scheme in the forces has 
caused an increasing number of workers in the movement to realize 
the truth of this. The situation was admirably put by my colleague, 
Mr. Thomas Kelly, in an article he contributed to the June 1941 issue 
of ADULT EDUCATION, ‘Some Lessons of Army Education.’ He wrote: 
‘The first and fundamental discovery of the tutor engaged in Army 
Work is the immense gap that exists between those in che adult class, 
as he has known it, and those outside it . . . broadly speaking the 
simple and devastating truth is that the “man-in-the-street’”’, as repre- 
sented by the man-in-the-army, has no use for adult education as it 
is generally conceived. He dislikes the very word education, and the 
mention of lectures, classes, or study serves only to sharpen his antagon- 
ism. The tutor who goes along to an audience of soldiers expecting 
to repeat the usual W.E.A. technique of an hour’s lecture and an 
hour’s discussion is foredoomed to failure: his hour’s lecture will bore 
them; and hour’s discussion will be beyond them.’ 

Mr. Kelly went on to suggest a number of possible reniedies for 
the inadequacy of our customary methods when dealing with groups 
composed of the kind of men met most commonly in the Army; 
improved school education, more short courses, and a widened cur- 
ricula were among those he discussed. All of these would no doubt 
be a great help, but I think something more is needed as well. Let me 
describe it, perhaps inadequately, as a new attitude of mind and 
illustrate what I mean by reference to the history of one of our allies, 
China. My information has been drawn from a little book by Harold 
B. Rattenbury, Understanding China. (Muller, 1942) He writes of 
the period from 1911 to 1925: 

‘Something else deeper and more penetrating than any Western 
Education was a change that took place, in this period, in the mind of 
China itself. Dr. Huh Shih has since become a world-travelled scholar 
and one of his country’s ambassadors, but his place in history and his 
claim to permanent fame is that in those transitional, broken years he 
wrote and published ‘a History of Chinese Philosophy in the language 
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of the street. He was one of a band of Chinese scholars who founded 
what was called the “Hsin Shih Ts’ao”— the “New Tide of Thought” 
or the “New Thought Movement”.’ 

Mr. Rattenbury goes on to describe the results of this development 
as ‘the greatest miracle of modern China’—‘that common knowledge 
is now placed before the common man in a common language that 
he’ who runs may read’. 

Of course I am not suggesting that a change of the same magnitude 
is needed in Britain to, that which was made in China, where the 
difference between the literary style and the common language made 
the former comprehensible to scholars alone. But I think we need a 
change of the same character as far as the relationship of the highly 
educated and the common people is concerned. For adult education to 
affect the common life more profoundly a process of voluntary 
subordination on the part of the educators is desirable, a subordination 
which would consist of the acceptance of the capacities and interests 
of ordinary people as the foundation on which to build. The Adult 
Education Movement, because it originated as an attempt to give 
workers educational and cultural opportunities which had been the 
preserve of the privileged, has always tended to offer the common 
man what it thinks he ought to want, what seemed necessary if a 
liberal but none-the-less inegalitarian society was to function success- 
fully. In our approach to the problems of adult education we have 
suffered from the defects of our qualities, as highly-educated people 
we have been—to use the diagnosis of William James—‘trained to 
seek the choice, the rare, the exquisite exclusively, and to overlook 
the common’ and ‘stuffed with abstract conceptions and glib with 
verbalities and verbosities.’ Although he was writing in another 
connection the remedy James proposed seems to apply as far as we 
are concerned—‘to descend to a more profound and more primitive 
level.’ 

What is this ‘more profound and primitive’ level in adult educa- 
tion? It is not to be found in shorter courses or in new subjects but 
rather in new methods of presentation. Let me explain by an illustra- 
tion: In the small town in which I live the provision of a class in 
Local Government would be a gamble with only a remote chance of 
success. People would just ignore it. But does this mean that they are 
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not interested in Local Government? The answer is no, they talk 
about it quite a lot, in public houses, in shops, and over garden walls. 
Everybody is interested in ‘the Council’ and what it does. But they 
think of ‘the Council’ as a number of people who are well-known and 
who are often met in the streets. As such they not only talk about it 
but talk with shrewdness and intelligence. But put before them a 
syllabus on Local Government which proposes to explain to them the 
different kinds of authorities, their powers, their relations to the 
central government, and so on, and they enter a world of abstract 
bodies and relations and arrangements which they find complicated, 
unreal and dull. They are interested primarily in people; this may be 
more primitive than to be interested in legal relations and powers 
but who would dare to say it is necessarily less profound? Is not the 
message of Mr. Henry Wallace and all the others who tell us this is 
to be the century of the common man essentially an affirmation that 
we must think about politics and economics more in terms of people 
and less in terms of classes, institutions, nations, prices, budgets, 
profits, losses and similar bloodless conceptions? 

What is true of economics and politics is true of all the other 


subjects we have to offer, we need to present and to teach them more. 


and more in human terms, that is the language of the street as far as 
we are concerned. It will be difficult to learn but we shall have to 
learn it. And when we have done so we shall realize that what has been 
accomplished up to the present in adult education is only the first 
paragraph of a story which will require several volumes to complete. 


Reviews 


Youth Service and Adult Education 


IN THE SERVICE OF YouTH by Dr. J. Macalister Brew. (Faber 7s. 6d.) 

DR. OLIVE WHEELER ends a penetrating article in the June issue of the 
British Journal of Educational Psychology with the words—‘The problem 
will, however, tend to shift in respect of age-range, and after a period of 
transition will probably become mainly one of bridging the gap between 
compulsory adolescent education and voluntary adult education.’ For this 
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reason, as well as in its own right as a realist commentary on current practice 
in youth work, Dr. Macalister Brew’s book is important to all concerned 
with adult education. She has written a stimulating ducumentary for the 
tutor and an excellent book for class work. 

For the tutor Chapter XVIII is a good point of departure. With first- 
hand observation as a basis for her deductions, she compares youth problems 
in Britain, Germany and the U.S.S.R. ‘But of all the questions which 
haunt my nights and days,’ she writes, ‘it is not the question of who will 
win the war and how we will make the peace, but the far more immediate 
one—what is happening to our young people who will have to implement 
the peace programme . . . it will be of little use to hand on the torch of 
democracy to another generation of young people who for every variety 
of reason from ignorance to stupidity, from blasé intellectualism to im- 
practical idealism, withdraw themselves from the responsibility of their own 
self-government.’ As Dr. Brew sees it ‘the world is a world for adults, and 
children and adolescents are reaching out to the joys and liberties and privi- 
leges of adulthood’—a challenging outlook to those who to-day carve out 
youth as an entity in itself on which to focus a spotlight. 

For class work her book provides the groundwork for a short or longer 
course, with individual members, after digesting the contents of chapters on 
Housing, Health, Education, Employment, Young People in Public Houses, 
Juvenile Delinquency, giving résumés as a basis for informed discussion. 
Both the vocabulary and Dr. Brew’s lively humour make the book peculiarly 
apt for such use. Her bibliography contains a varied list of titles from which 
class members can cull much fruitful reading whether it be on movies, 
home furnishings, music or drama. A small slip in listing the Board of 
Education Circulars credits the now famous ‘Service of Youth’ with the 
wrong number and since it is so frequently referred to as ‘1486 (not 1846) 
and all that’ it is just as well to set it right in any reprints. Certainly a book 
that merits the attention even in these days of high pressure, of all engaged 
in education, whether in H.M. Forces or in the civilian field. 

J- H. HIGGINSON. 


Post War Problems 


THE TRANSITION FROM WAR TO PEACE dy A. C. Pigou (Oxford Pamphlets 
on Home Affairs. Oxford University Press. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR PIGOU is concerned to answer the question whether a slump such 

as followed the short-lived armistice boom of 1919-1920 will be avoidable 

after this war. His answer, as economists would expect it to be, is yes— 
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provided the conditions which generated that boom are not allowed to recur. — 
There is, fortunately, little danger of their being repeated. The lessons taught 
by the experience of twenty-five years ago have, we may be sure, not been 
wasted on those who to-day are charged with the planning of post-war 
British economic policy. The transition from war to peace this time will be 
a lengthy, systematically regulated process, not a feverish, chaotic, ‘devil- 
take-the-hindmost’ scramble for quick returns and high profits with the 
slogans ‘back to normality’ and ‘business as usual’. The wartime system 
of priorities, of control of investments, of rationing of producers’ and 
consumers’ goods will not, as last time, he hurriedly abandoned so soon 
as the last shell has been fired or the last bomb released; it will be retained 
for an unpredictable period after the war and many parts of it have almost 
certainly come to stay. Irksome as the ‘controls’, notably those of the pur- 
chase of consumption goods, are, their retention in the immediate post-war 
period is, clearly, necessary not only in order to avoid the slump which, as 
past experience has shown, would be endemic in an armistice boom, but 
also because a large share of the burden and responsibility of re-victualling 
the undernourished peoples of Europe, from the French coast to the Volga, 
and of assisting in the reconstruction of their shattered economics, will have 
to be borne by this country. We shall be able to discharge this task only by 
going on short-rations ourselves—shorter rations, even, than are imposed 
upon us now in wartime. Amongst the many who chatter glibly about 
‘cleaning up the mess abroad when it’s all over’ or, more elegantly, about 
‘international post-war reconstruction’, one very seldom encounters an 
awareness of the real cost which the reconstruction process will entail for the 
economically still favourably placed British consumer. If, on the morrow of 
peace, disillusionment at home is not to supervene and prove an obstacle 
to the execution of our international commitments in the matter of physical 
and material succour to the now subjugated Continent of Europe, it is 
surely time a beginning were made to bring home to the man, and even 
more, perhaps, to the woman, ‘in the street’ the fact that he/she will feel the 
pinch after, even more than during, the war. But this, by the way. For 
Professor Pigou broaches this question only perfunctorily in the course of 
his introductory observations; his pamphlet deals only with the domestic 
aspects of the problem of transition from war to peace—aspects which in 
themselves are numerous and complex enough for treatment within the 
compass of thirty-one short pages. 

In the penultimate section, headed ‘Prospects and Dangers after the 
War’, Professor Pigou issues a caveat against the latent danger that the 
proposals of the Beveridge Report, by forcing money wage rates above their 
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equilibrum level, or, which is the reverse side of the question, * rigidifying 
money wage rates at a supra equilibrium level, might bring about a con- 
dition of chronic unemployment. He writes (p. 29):— 

‘A system of Social Security, such as is contemplated in re Beveridge 
Report, has many great advantages. But it also threatens a risk. This is not 
chiefly, as is sometimes thought, that particular individuals may be tempted 
to prefer idleness to work when work is available, but, rather, that Trade 
Unions, in pressing wage demands, may not attend sufficiently to indirect 
reactions on the volume of unemployment, and so may bring it about that 
work is not available. Very important issues are raised here. They ought 
not to be burked or concealed.’ 

Professor Pigou is not the only economist to voice this view and if the 
risk he warns against were to materialize, vital parts of the Beveridge Plan 
might, obviously, have to be modified or even wholly abandoned. But it is 
difficult to be persuaded of the reality of that risk. For the Beveridge Social 
Security Scheme aims, after all, at no more than the guaranteeing to every 
man and woman in the country at all times an income adequate to cover the 
cost of the minimum needs of phsyical subsistence. The provisional figures 
for such an income, as set forth in the Beveridge Report, are based on the 
Rowntree figures for 1938, raised by twenty per cent to allow for the increase 
in the cost-of-living since the beginning of the war. This level of unem- 
ployment and sickness insurance benefit is surely so much lower than the 
average money wage-rates earned by unskilled, let alone semi-skilled and 
skilled, workers in active employment in British industry during times of 
sub-normal employment, as to make the risk contemplated by Professor 
Pigou and other distinguished economists appear, to say the least, remote. 

RICHARD KRAMMER, 


THE BAHA’! FAITH 


Religion of World Civilisation 
“So powerful is the light of Unity that it can illuminate the whole earth.” 


Some principles :— 


EDUCATION FOR ALL 
HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
A WORLD COMMONWEALTH 
For particulars write 
BAHA'I CENTRE, 46 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
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FORTHCOMING 
EXHIBITIONS 


PAINTING 


RUGBY: re Library Oct. 9-23 
. RIDING OF YORKSHIRE ARTISTS 


DERBY: Pas Gallery Oct. 2-23 
THE ENGLISH (i8th, 19th and 20th Century) 


LUTON: Public Museum October 
WAR ARTISTS 


LEICESTER: Art Gallery Nov. 6-28 
AUGUSTUS JOHN DRAWINGS 


REPRODUCTIONS 
LEYTONSTONE: Branch Library Nov. I-13 


E. FINCHLEY: Branch Library 


FULHAM: Central Library 
INTRODUCTION TO BRITISH LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


DESIGN 
SWINDON: Town Hall Dec. 6-18 


ARCHITECTURE 
WARRINGTON: Museum & Art Gallery 
NEWTON ABBOT: School of Art 

LIVING IN CITIES 


NOTTINGHAM: Electricity Showrooms, 
Council House, Smithy Row 
NEWCASTLE: Hatton Gallery 
COLCHESTER: Castle Museum 
REBUILDING BRITAIN 


LONDON: Geffrye Museum 
MERTHYR TYDFIL: Art Gallery 
HOMES TO LIVE IN 


HYDE: Bayley Hall Sept. 25-Oct. 9 
THE ENGLISHMAN BUILDS 


NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY 
SWANSEA: Glyn Vivian Gallery Oct. 11-23 
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Oct. 9-25 
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Oct. 23-Nov. 6 
Oct. 2-16 
Oct. 4-11 
Sept. 18-Oct. 2 
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